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Finance  your  future 


First  there  was  VEAP.  Now  there’s  ULTRA- VEAP. 
What’s  ULTRA- VEAP?  It’s  a new  scholarship 
program  that  the  Army  has  devised  from  the  basic 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program.  The  new 
program  went  into  effect  on  Oct.  1, 1981. 

Young  people  with  high  school  diplomas  and  no 
prior  mihtary  service  who  want  to  continue  their 
education  will  find  a friend  in  ULTRA- VEAP. 
Recognizing  the  high  cost  of  education  for  those  who 
plan  to  increase  their  schooling,  the  Army  also  had  in 
mind  its  need  for  high-quality  new  members  when  it 
devised  ULTRA- VEAP.  Thus,  ULTRA- VEAP  meets 
both  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  Army. 

The  program  offers  the  qualified  soldier  who  is 
participating  in  the  basic  VEAP  up  to  a total  of 
$15,200  towards  a college  education  during  a two- 
year  enlistment.  For  a three-  or  four- year  enlistment, 
the  offer  increases  to  $20,000.  Therefore,  the  new 
soldier  builds  an  education  fund  that’s  ready  when 
he’s  ready. 

How  does  ULTRA-VEAP  work?  Those  qualified  ex- 
high  schoolers  who  score  at  least  50  points  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  and  who  enUst  in  one 
of  the  Army’s  72  specified  critical  skills  may  sign  up 
under  the  program.  Some  of  the  critical  skills  are 
infantry,  armor,  field  artillery,  electronic  warfare  and 
intelligence. 

Qualifying  for  ULTRA-VEAP  means  the  soldier 
must  be  participating  in  the  basic  VEAP.  VEAP, 
established  by  Congress  in  1976,  matches  on  a two  for 
one  dollar  basis  a soldier’s  monthly  investment.  A 
soldier  can  invest  between  $25  and  $100  a month  (for 
at  least  12  months),  and  the  government  will  double 
that  investment  each  month  towards  further 
schooling.  Therefore,  a soldier  investing  the  maximum 
amount  of  $2,700  during  a three-  or  four-year 
enlistment  also  gains  $5,400  from  the  government.  In 
this  case,  the  basic  VEAP  amount  is  worth  $8,100  in 
total  educational  benefits  to  the  soldier.  However,  if  a 


two-year  enlistee  contributes  for  12  months  at  the 
minimum  ($25),  he  will  accrue  $300  plus  $600 
(government  contribution)  plus  $4,400  (Army 
benefit),  which  equals  $5,300.  For  each  month  of 
participation  after  12  months,  the  Army  contributes 
an  additional  $300  per  month  up  to  $8,000  maximum. 

Under  ULTRA-VEAP  the  new  soldier  has  a number 
of  incentives.  The  basic  VEAP  participant  qualified 
for  ULTRA-VEAP  can  get  up  to  $8,000  for  a two-year 
enlistment  or  up  to  $12,000  for  a three-  or  four-year 
enlistment.  For  example,  a soldier  who  contributes 
$2,400  ($100  per  month  for  24  months)  in  basic  VEAP 
during  a two-year  enlistment  will  receive  $4,800  from 
the  government  and  $8,000  from  the  Army’s  ULTRA- 
VEAP.  This  makes  a grand  total  of  $15,000  to  help 
fund  the  participant’s  higher  education  for  just  a two- 
year  enlistment. 

If  the  soldier  on  a three-  or  four-year  enlistment 
puts  in  the  maximum  of  $2,700  during  this  period,  the 
government  will  match  two  for  one,  or  $5,400.  The 
ULTRA-VEAP  benefit  will  add  $12,000 — for  a grand 
total  of  $20,100. 

VEAP  and  ULTRA-VEAP  funds  may  be  used  for  all 
educational  programs  approved  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  These  include  college,  university, 
vocational  and  technical  training. 

Of  added  benefit  is  the  provision  that  VEAP 
coverage  can  last  as  long  as  10  years  after  the  soldier 
separates  from  service. 

ULTRA-VEAP  meets  the  Army’s  need  to  attract 
high-quality  students,  while  meeting  the  individual’s 
need  by  providing  an  excellent  way  for  continuing 
formal  education  beyond  high  school. 

If  you  see  your  future  brightened  by  the  prospect  of 
what  the  VEAP/ ULTRA-VEAP  programs  have  to 
offer,  you  can  get  more  details  from  your  guidance 
counselor.  The  Army  is  eager  to  let  your  own 
motivation  and  determination  put  the  programs  to 
work  for  you.  Think  about  it — then  act  on  it. 
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Infantry- 


Follow  me! 


story  and  photos  by 
Capt.  Lee  J.  Hockman 
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Wherever  brave  men  fight... and  die  for  freedom,  you  will  find  me.  I 
am  always  ready.. .now  and  forever.  l am  the  Infantry — Queen  of  Battlel 
Follow  me! 


.. 


T hese  words  appear  on  a statue  of 
a soldier  in  front  of  Infantry  Hall, 
the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 

Ga.  The  statue,  the  symbol  of  the 
combat  infantryman  and  the  words 
“Follow  me!,”  the  Infantry  motto, 
represent  the  total  commitment  and 
confidence  of  the  infantryman  in 
today’s  Army. 

The  essence  of  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  any  force  is  the 
quality  of  training  each  soldier 
receives  and  the  confidence  which 
results  from  that  training.  Training 
in  the  U.S.  Army  is  an  ongoing 
process  that  begins  with  enlistment 
and  continues  throughout  a soldier’s 
career. 

The  first  step  in  the  transition 


from  civilian  to  professional  in- 
fantryman is  initial  entry  training  at 
Fort  Benning,  the  home  of  the 
Infantry.  New  soldiers  undergo  a 13- 
week  concentrated  toughening  and 
skill  development  course  known  as 
One  Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT). 
A combination  of  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training,  OSUT  soldiers  are 
assigned  to  one  training  company  for 
the  entire  13-week  course,  receiving 
instruction  in  both  general  and  skill- 
related  subjects. 

The  objective  of  OSUT  is  to  train 
the  best  qualified  infantry  soldier 
possible.  The  training  is  geared  to 
producing  motivated,  disciplined 
and  physically  fit  soldiers  who  are 
accomplished  in  both  basic  and  job- 
related  skills,  capable  of  taking  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  in 


the  field. 

“Soldiers  are  well-motivated  and 
are  anxious  to  put  their  training  to 
practice.  They  are  probably  more 
motivated  than  at  any  other  time  in 
their  career,”  said  Capt.  Pete 
Jurusik,  commander  of  Company  D, 
3rd  Battalion,  1st  Infantry  Training 
Brigade. 

An  important  side  benefit  of  the 
skill  training  received  in  OSUT  is  the 
soldier’s  adaptation  to  military  life. 
This  process  of  adjustment  by  which 
an  individual’s  behavior  becomes 
consistent  with  the  standards,  values 
and  attitudes  of  the  Army  is  known 
as  soldier ization. 

Basic  mental  qualifications 
necessary  to  be  in  the  infantry  in- 
clude the  ability  to  communicate 
orally,  reasoning  ability,  the  power 
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“I’ve  got  three  things  I do  to  a 
trainee,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Bobby  Sims, 
a drill  sergeant  in  the  2d  Infantry 
Training  Brigade.  “I  make  him 
believe  in  himself.  I condition  his 
mind.  And  I make  him  believe  in 
me.  If  he  believes  in  me;  if  he’s  got 
self-confidence,  and  his  mind  and 
body  are  coordinated,  there  is 
nothing  he  can’t  do.” 

The  Infantry  Training  Group 
(ITG)  provides  over  575  hours  of 
instruction  in  infantry  general 
subjects  and  combat  skills  such  as 
first  aid,  communications,  weapons 
training  and  tactics.  ITG  staffs  and 
runs  the  training  programs  and 
areas.  They  also  train  the  instructors 
in  the  Instructor  Training  Program. 
Every  instructor  must  maintain  the 
highest  personal  standards  and  set 
the  example  for  the  new  soldiers. 
According  to  Capt.  Marshall 
Hernandez  of  ITG,  instructors,  as 
well  as  the  instruction,  must  be  of 
the  highest  caliber;  therefore  in- 
structor training  must  be  exacting. 

In  every  block  of  instruction, 
hands-on  training  with  real 
equipment  in  realistic  situations  is 
stressed.  Instruction  is  performance 
oriented  with  measurable,  tough, 
but  attainable  goals,  with  time 
allowed  for  critique  and  questions. 
This  feedback  is  important  because 
it  keeps  soldiers  informed  of  their 
progress.  It  also  identifies  soldiers  in 
need  of  remedial  training. 

“Fort  Benning  conducts  the  best 
training  because  of  the  instructors. 


Practice  hand  grenades  produce 
some  of  the  noise,  but  none  of  the 
damage  of  the  real  thing. 


Record  fire  is  the  finale  of  basic  rifle  marksmanship.  Firing  from  both  the 
foxhole  and  prone  positions,  each  soldier  must  qualify  with  the  M-I6  rifle,  the 
primary  weapon  of  the  infantryman. 


to  recall  detailed  instructions  and  a 
high  degree  of  emotional  stability 
under  stress.  Physical  qualificatiojis 
are  among  the  most  demanding  in 
the  Army,  with  an  emphasis  on 
stamina  and  agility.  Also,  in- 
dividuals must  have  a desire  to 
succeed. 

“Soldiers  who  have  completed 
high  school,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  something,  are  more  likely 
to  be  successful  in  training,”  stated 
Capt.  James  Sparrow,  commander 
of  Company  A,  3rd  Battalion,  1st 
Infantry  Training  Brigade. 

The  training  of  infantry  soldiers  is 
a joint  effort  shared  by  the  Infantry 
Training  Brigades  and  the  Infantry 
Training  Group.  Soldiers  are 
assigned  to  companies  within  a 
brigade  where  they  are  housed,  fed 
and  guided  by  the  company  cadre 
(drill  sergeants  and  officers).  The 
cadre  is  responsible  for  conducting 


most  of  the  instruction  in  the  early 
stages  of  training.  Counselling  the 
soldiers  and  providing  remedial  and 
reinforcement  training  throughout 
the  course  are  other  responsibilities. 
At  the  beginning  the  drill  sergeant  is 
the  key  motivator,  but  as  a soldier 
develops  more  skills,  and  the 
resulting  confidence,  there  is  a 
lessening  of  dependence  on  the  drill 
sergeant. 


the  quality  of  soldiers  and  the 
quality  of  the  cadre  members  that 
are  here.  Everyone  takes  an  interest 
in  one  thing — training  the  best 
soldier  that  we  possibly  can,”  said 
Staff  Sgt.  Sims.  “There  is  great  esprit 
de  corps.  Being  an  infantry  soldier  is 
the  best  thing  you  can  be.” 

Each  day  begins  at  5 a.m.  with 
physical  training.  The  purpose  of 
physical  training  is  to  condition  and 
toughen  the  soldier  for  combat,  as 
well  as  develop  self-confidence  and 
disciphne.  As  an  extra  conditioning 
measure,  road  marches  of  10, 12  and 
15  miles  are  spaced  throughout  the 
course. 

Soldiers  join  the  infantry  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  most  are 
surprised  at  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  training, 
stated  Capt.  Jurusik.  “They  are 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 
They  can  run  six  miles  at  the  end  of 
training,  but  could  not  do  it  in  the 
beginning.” 

“I  like  it.  Tm  glad  Tm  in  the 
infantry  because  1 wanted  to  be 
hardcore,”  said  Pvt.  1 Robert  Morris 
of  Machipongo,  Va.  “Tm  doing 
much  better  than  1 thought  I 
would.” 

In  the  first  phase  of  training, 
weeks  one  through  seven,  the  soldier 
is  taught  the  basic  skills  of  soldiering, 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
specialized  skill  training  of  the 
second  phase.  They  receive  in- 
struction in  general  subjects  such  as 
mihtary  courtesy,  drill  and 
ceremonies,  guard  duty  and  first 
aid.  Soldiers  also  receive  classes  on 
weapons,  including  the  hand 
grenade,  grenade  launcher,  light 
antitank  weapon  and  .50-caliber 
machine  gun.  The  most  important 
parts  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
training,  however,  are  basic  rifle 
marksmanship  and  individual 
tactical  training. 

Almost  three  full  weeks  of  training 
are  devoted  to  the  basic  infantry 
weapon,  the  M-16  rifle.  Soldiers  are 

Soldiers  receive  a detailed  briefing 
from  an  instructor  on  what  to  expect 
during  the  infantry  squad  mission. 
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taught  everything  about  the  M-16, 
from  how  to  take  care  of  it  to  how  to 
fire  it  accurately.  Rifle 
marksmanship  training  concludes 
with  record  fire,  where  soldiers  must 
qualify  with  the  M-16  by  hitting  at 
least  23  out  of  40  targets  appearing 
for  varying  lengths  of  time  at 
distances  of  up  to  300  meters. 

Individual  tactical  training 
provides  instruction  in  fundamental 
infantry  skills  such  as  cover  and 
concealment,  camouflage, 
manuever  and  construction  of 
battlefield  defensive  positions. 
Teamwork  is  stressed,  with  training 
progressing  from  the  individual  to 
the  buddy  team  to  small  units. 

With  the  end  of  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  training,  emphasis  shifts 
from  general  subjects,  to  specific 
skill- related  teaching — the  second 


A soldier  takes  aim  at  one  of  the 
moving  targets  on  the  computerized 
infantry  assault  course. 


In  the  deliberate  daylight  attack, 
soldiers  experience  the  effects  of 
noise  and  smoke  on  the  coordination 
of  movements  during  an  assault. 


training.  The  classes  on  patrolling 
include  a practical  exercise  that 
features  a water  crossing,  which  is 
refreshing  on  a hot  day. 

In  squad  tactical  training  the 
focus  is  on  the  employment  of  the 
infantry  squad,  the  Army’s  smallest 
tactical  unit.  Instruction  builds  on 
the  individual  tactics  learned  in  the 
first  phase.  The  highlights  of  squad 
tactical  training  are  the  deliberate 
daylight  attack  and  the  infantry 
squad  mission. 

In  the  deliberate  daylight  attack, 
soldiers  assault  objectives  using  live 
ammunition,  while  being  supported 
by  machine  guns  firing  live  am- 
munition. It  is  a confidence  building 
course  in  that  it  allows  soldiers  to 
experience  the  difficulty  of  coor- 
dinating and  controlling  the 
movement  of  troops  in  the  midst  of 
smoke  and  the  noise  of  weapons 
being  fired. 

The  infantry  squad  mission 
requires  the  soldier  to  use  everything 
he  has  learned  in  individual  and 
squad  tactical  training.  Soldiers 


phase  of  OSUT.  There  is  also  a 
lessening  of  control  by  drill  sergeants 
as  the  soldiers  demonstrate  increased 
responsibility  and  self-discipline. 

Based  on  their  performance  in 
phase  one,  along  with  the  Army’s 
requirements,  soldiers  are  channeled 
into  a designated  track  of 
specialization  referred  to  as  Military 
Occupational  Specialty  or  MOS- 
unique  training.  Soldiers  receive 
training  in  one  of  three  specialties, 
MOS  IIB  infantryman,  MOS  IIC 
indirect  fire  infantryman  or  MOS 
IIH  heavy  antiarmor  weapons 
crewman. 

“Under  the  new  career 
management  field  everyone  comes  in 
as  an  IIX,”  said  Capt.  Hernandez. 
“In  weeks  one  through  seven,  drill 
sergeants  and  commanders  evaluate 
troops  to  determine  who  is  going  to 
go  through  various  training 
situations.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
determine  who  are  the  best  per- 
formers.” 

The  infantryman  (MOS  IIB)  is 
the  eminent  member  of  the  Army’s 
combat  team.  His  duty  is  to  close 
with  and  destroy  enemy  personnel, 
weapons  and  equipment.  Soldiers 
receive  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
advanced  rifle  marksmanship, 
patrolling  and  squad  tactical 
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includes  the  infantry  assault 
course — a computerized  rifle  range 
that  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the 
Army.  Soldiers  fire  at  targets  at 
varying  distances,  but  the  significant 
difference  is  that  some  of  the  targets 
move,  simulating  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  rifleman’s  position.  It  is  a 
definite  challenge  to  score  well  on 
this  course;  however,  the  soldiers 
enjoy  the  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  skill. 

Soldiers  selected  for  training  as 
indirect  fire  infantrymen  (MOS  IIC) 
receive  48  hours  of  mortar 
qualification  training  on  the  81mm 
mortar,  the  primary  indirect  fire 
support  weapon  in  the  infantry 
company.  Instruction  includes 
setting  up  the  81mm  mortar,  aiming 
and  making  adjustments  to  fire  at 
different  targets.  At  the  completion 
of  this  training,  soldiers  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  test  to  qualify  as 
gunners,  in  order  to  be  awarded  the 
MOS  of  indirect  fire  infantryman. 

Once  qualified  as  gunners, 
soldiers  receive  more  than  80  hours 
of  additional  instruction  in  ad- 
vanced tactical  training.  This  in- 
troduces the  new  gunners  to  the 
60mm  lightweight  company  mortar 
and  4.2  inch  heavy  mortar,  as  well 
as  more  technical  training  in 
equipment  and  tactics  for  the  81mm 
mortar. 

If  selected  for  training  as  heavy 
antiarmor  weapons  crewmen  (MOS 
IIH),  soldiers  are  taught  to  assault 
and  destroy  enemy  tanks,  armored 
vehicles  and  other  targets  utilizing 
the  Army’s  heavy  antiarmor 
weapon,  the  TOW  (Tube-launched, 
Optically-tracked,  Wire-command 
link  guided  missile).  Soldiers  receive 
40  hours  of  instruction  in  the  basic 
tasks  and  performance  measures  of 
the  ground-employed  TOW.  They 
then  must  perform  a number  of  tasks 
within  a specified  time  period  to 
qualify  as  TOW  gunners,  such  as 
assembling  the  launcher  within  two 
minutes.  Time  standards  are  im- 


Mortar  qualification  training  begins 
with  instruction  and  practice  on 
how  to  set  up  the  81mm  mortar. 


Barbed  wire  is  one  of  the  many  obstacles  that  soldiers  may  encounter  on  the 
battlefield  which  must  be  negotiated  quickly  and  quietly. 


undertake  a three-hour  operation  in 
which  they  attack  and  seize  ob- 
jectives, negotiate  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  as  well  as  encounter 
many  other  obstacles  found  on  the 


battlefield.  Each  portion  of  the 
mission  is  discussed  as  it  occurs,  with 
a critique  by  the  instructors  who 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Training  for  infantrymen  also 


A simulator,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  an  Improved  TOW  Vehicle,  is 
used  to  train  soldiers  in  erew  drill. 

portant  to  ensure  effective  use  of  the 
weapon  and  survivability  on  the 
battlefield. 

Specially  selected  TOW  gunners 
go  on  to  receive  an  extra  80  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  Improved  TOW 
Vehicle  (ITV).  The  ITV  is  among 
the  most  modern  of  military  hard- 
ware. It’s  an  armored  personnel 
carrier  with  a hydraulically-erected 
turret  mounting  two  TOW  laun- 
chers, capable  of  traversing  360 
degrees.  The  bulk  of  the  80  hours  of 
instruction  deals  with  the  operation 
and  firing  of  the  turret-mounted 
TOW.  As  in  the  basic  TOW  in- 
struction, exacting  time  standards 
must  be  met  to  qualify  for  award  of 
the  additional  skill  identifier  for  the 
ITV. 

.Other  training  required  of  all 
soldiers,  regardless  of  MOS,  is  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  second 
phase.  Some  of  this  instruction 
includes  bayonet  training  and  the 
bayonet  assault  course,  along  with 
militaiy'  operations  in  an  urban 
terrain. 

The  12th  week  of  OSUT  is  the 
culmination  of  all  the  training  that 
has  preceded  it.  Soldiers  must  take 
the  advanced  physical  fitness  test 
and  the  performance-oriented  in- 


fantry qualification  test,  which  is  a 
comprehensive  examination 
covering  everything  that  is  taught  in 
OSUT.  These  tests  must  be  passed  to 
graduate.  Once  over  these  hurdles, 
the  graduation  ceremony  is  all  that 
remains. 

“The  greatest  satisfaction  I get,  1 
think  the  greatest  satisfaction  all 
drill  sergeants  get,  is  knowing  that  at 
the  end  of  13  weeks,  they  graduate,” 
said  Staff  Sgt.  Sims.  “I’ve  done 
everything  I can  do  and  I feel  good 


about  it.  I get  a lot  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  out  of  it.” 

Each  soldier  should  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  his  training  and  believe 
that  he  received  good,  rigorous 
preparation;  that  he  was  challenged, 
while  being  treated  as  an  adult;  and 
this  was  all  brought  about  by 
competent  professionals.  Each 
soldier  can  look  back  with  pride, 
and  a sense  of  accomplishment 
and  say,  “Follow  mel  I am 
Infantry.” 


Each  soldier  must  pass  the  physical  fitness  test  given  during  the  12th  week. 
Events  are  pushups,  situps  and  a two-mile  run. 
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A unique  set  of 


f 9 

ears 


teresting  and  rewarding  one.  To  be 
eligible  for  entry  into  the  field  an 
individual  must  score  well  on  both 
the  math  and  electronics  portions  of 
his  service  entrance  examinations.  A 
person,  if  qualified,  can  get  into  the 
field  in  one  of  two  ways.  At  the  time 
of  enlistment,  he  can  request 
training  as  a sonar  technician  (the 
field  is  not  open  to  women),  or  he 
may  be  selected  for  the  training 
while  attending  boot  camp. 

Selection  is  based  upon  the  scores  he 
attained  during  initial  entry  testing, 
plus  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

“When  I first  thought  about 
coming  into  the  Navy,  I asked  my 
recruiter  about  schools  and  training 
in  the  area  of  electronics.  Sonar 
sounded  the  most  interesting,  so 
that’s  what  I selected,”  said  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Melvin  Swafford. 
“I’ve  been  in  the  Navy  and  the  sonar 
field  for  almost  six  years,  and  I have 
really  enjoyed  it.” 

After  boot  camp  most  of  the 
personnel  with  orders  to  sonar  school 
will  attend  “A”  (basic)  school  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Volunteers  for  sub- 
marine school  are  assigned  to  the 
basic  submarine  school  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  before  they  attend 
“A”  school. 

Initially  all  sonar  technicians  with 
a four  year  active  duty  obligation 
are  assigned  to  surface  ships  or 
submarines  as  equipment  operators. 
Personnel  with  a six  year  duty 
obligation  receive  further  training  in 
electricity  and  electronics  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Sonarmen  usually  serve  aboard 
nuclear  submarines,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  guided 
missile  destroyers,  frigates  or  aircraft 
carriers.  Whether  assigned  to  surface 
vessels  or  a submarine,  the  job  of  a 
sonarman  is  universal. 

“Sonar  technicians  are  both 
operators  and  electronics  technicians 
responsible  for  keeping  the  systems 
and  equipment  in  good  operating 


All  of  the  sonarmen  stand  eight  hour  watches,  monitoring  and  operating  their 
equipment  during  a cruise. 
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movement  or  contacts  that  have 
either  shown  up  as  dots  on  their 
consoles  or  as  distant  bleeping 
sounds  in  their  headsets.  Activity  is 
constant  for  the  sonar  technician 
when  his  ship  is  at  sea. 

The  job  of  a sonarman  is  an  in- 


story and  photos  by 
Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen 


Their  work  area  is  cramped  and 
dimly  lit.  Equipment  takes  up  most 
of  the  available  space.  Voices  are 
heard  relaying  information  about 


Monitoring  different  pieces  of  equipment  can  get  hectic  for  the  sonar  technician  during  combat  exercises  while  at  sea. 
Sonar  technicians  serve  on  submarines  and  surface  ships.  The  career  field  is  closed  to  women. 


condition,”  said  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Wayne  Erskine,  of  the  USS  Stump, 
an  anti-submarine  warfare  ship 
homeported  at  the  Naval  base  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Sonarman  have  a number  of 
responsibilities.  They  not  only 
operate  and  repair  their  own 
equipment,  but  also  anti-submarine 
warfare  fire  control  equipment  and 
underwater  radiotelephone 
equipment. 


“When  you  are  out  at  sea  for 
months  at  a time  and  something 
breaks  down,  someone  has  to  know 
how  to  fix  it.  We  work  on  all  of  the 
major  electrical  equipment  aboard,” 
stated  Erskine. 

“The  schools  teach  basic  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  that  a 
sonar  technician  will  be  responsible 
for,  with  more  knowledge  coming  as 
the  new  technician  gains  on-the-job 
experience.  Technicians  who  have 


been  working  with  the  equipment 
have  a lot  of  useful  knowledge  that 
they  vdll  contribute  to  new  per- 
sonnel during  their  early  months  of 
an  assignment,”  related  Erskine. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  sonar 
operator  include  underwater  sur- 
veillance, aiding  in  safe  navigation, 
or  search  and  rescue  operations. 
They  utilize  sonar  to  detect  un- 
derwater obstacles  by  the  sound 
echos  that  are  reflected  back  to  the 
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Sonar  technicians  monitor  other  ships  in  their  area  hy  watching  their  consoles 
and  listening  through  headsets. 


Sonar  technicians  add  to  the 
knowledge  they  acquire  at  school 
through  on-the-joh  training. 

source. 

While  military  education  and 
training  opportunities  are  obvious 
benefits  for  the  sonar  technician,  a 
less  obvious  benefit  is  advancement 
possibilities. 

“This  is  one  of  the  better  fields  in 
the  Navy  for  promotions.  There’s 
usually  a personnel  shortage  in  this 
rating,  so  placement  opportunities 
are  excellent,”  related  Swafford. 
“That  contributes  to  more 
availability  of  promotions.  And  the 
more  schools,  training  and  overall 
experience  a person  gets,  the  better 
his  chances  are  of  being  promoted.” 

The  sonar  rooms  of  both  surface 
ships  and  submarines  are  generally 
busy  during  a cruise.  Sonar, 
nicknamed  in  the  submarine  corps  as 
“the  ears  of  the  silent  service,” 
contributes  an  additional  unofficial 
function  in  the  sonar  room  on  a 
submarine.  It  is  a main  source  of 
contact  with  the  world  outside  the 
boat. 

“From  time  to  time  throughout  a 
cruise,  guys  will  come  in  and  ask  to 
put  on  the  headset  for  awhile.  They 
want  to  listen  to  the  sounds  outside 
the  boat,  not  just  those  of  other 
vessels  in  our  area,  but  to  the  other 
sounds  in  the  water,  like  those  made 
by  fish.  Sometimes  it’s  the  only 
outside  contact  they  have  for  days  or 
weeks  at  a time,”  said  Swafford. 

A sonar  technician  contributes 
much  to  the  mission  of  his  vessel, 
whether  it’s  a surface  ship  or  a 
submarine.  Those  contributions  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  his  ship  in 
performing  whatever  operations 
have  been  assigned.  The  sonarman  is 
an  integral  part — a main  cog  in 
these  operations.  He  is  another  set  of 
“ears”  to  make  the  operational 
picture  more  complete.  The  modern 
naval  commander  cannot  function 
without  him. 
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I*"™  and  Smart 


W e’re  not  elite,  it’s  just  that  our 
mission  is,”  said  1st  Lt.  Martin 
Bryant,  platoon  commander.  Deep 
Reconnaissance  Platoon,  1st 
Reconnaissance  Battalion,  1st 
Marine  Division. 

Bryant  is  careful  when  he  speaks 
of  Marines  in  his  unit;  careful  not  to 
make  them  sound  special.  Their 
mission,  however,  speaks  dif- 
ferently. 

The  Deep  Reconnaissance  Platoon 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  specializes 
in  clandestine  operations  in  support 
of  a basic  Marine  Corps 
mission — amphibious  assaults. 

The  platoon  accomplishes  this 
mission  by  carrying  out  pre-assault 
and  deep  post-assault  reconnaissance 
operations.  The  platoon’s  job  is  to 
collect  information  about  the 
enemy,  sometimes  from  as  far  as 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away. 

Deep  Recon  can  also  be  assigned 
missions  not  specifically  involved  in 
information  collecting.  They  can 
direct  supporting  arms,  such  as 
Naval  gunfire  and  artillery;  capture 
selected  prisoners;  implant  beacons 
and  sensors;  evacuate  friendly  pilots 
who  have  been  shot  down;  use 
demolitions  and  explosives;  or  raid 
enemy  installations. 

It’s  a dangerous  line  of  work. 

Small  teams,  usually  four  to  six 
Marines  each,  often  operate  in- 
dependently far  behind  enemy  lines. 
Since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  move 
about  during  the  day  vdthout  being 
detected,  they  must  learn  to  do 
everything  under  the  cover  of 
darkness.  This  involves  skill  and 
training,  and  more  training. 

A Marine  Corps  sergeant  leads  his 
patrol  through  a stream  bed.  The 
face  paint  helps  protect  the  men 
from  enemy  detection. 


The  Recon  Marine 

story  and  photos  by  Sgt  Leon  Smith 


A Recon  Marine  makes  a rough  sketch  of  a simulated  enemy  installation  to  he  used  in  planning  a surprise  raid. 


Portable  high  frequency  radios,  equipped  with  scramblers,  are  the  vital  link 
to  providing  information  to  commanders. 


The  training  the  men  of  Deep 
Reconnaissance  Platoon  receive 
maintains  their  high  level  of 
proficiency.  Each  man  goes  through 
a minimum  of  one  year  of  formal 
and  local  military  schooling,  unit 
instruction,  and  field  training.  The 
program  is  designed  to  develop 
confidence,  endurance,  initiative, 
teamwork,  and  skillful  application 
of  the  techniques  associated  with 
reconnaissance. 

There  are  several  military  schools 
each  member  of  the  team  must 
attend  sometime  during  his  tour  of 
duty  with  recon.  These  include  the 
U.S.  Army  Airborne  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  and  the  Navy  SCUBA 
School  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Marine  Corps  sponsors  other 
classes  to  aid  in  professional 
development.  The  Reconnaissance 
Indoctrination  Program,  Nuclear- 
Biological-Chemical  School, 
communications,  demolitions  and 
numerous  other  classes  form  a 
demanding  tabloid  of  knowledge 
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that  must  be  mastered. 

Once  out  of  school,  the  training 
doesn’t  stop.  If  the  platoon  isn’t  out 
in  the  bush  training,  they’re  on  the 
road  getting  in  their  physical 
training.  If  they’re  not  out  running 
nine  or  10  miles,  they’re  probably 
swimming  three  or  four  thousand 
meters.  If  they’re  not  swimming, 
they’re  attending  a class  on  knife  and 
club  fighting.  Or  maybe  they’re  out 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  conducting 
training.  Cpl.  James  Harrison,  of 
Farmington,  N.M.,  summed  up  his 
feeling  about  being  a recon  Marine. 
“If  a man  puts  out,  he  can  make  it. 
The  opposite  applies  too.  If  you 
don’t  put  out,  you  certainly  won’t 
make  it.  Or  worse,  you  may  en- 
danger the  life  of  one  of  your  team 
members.” 

There  are  requirements  each  man 
must  meet  before  being  accepted 
into  the  platoon.  He  must  be  a first 
class  swimmer,  in  excellent  physical 
condition,  have  normal  sight  color 
perception,  good  mental  stability 
and  maturity. 

The  Deep  Reconnaissance  Platoon 
is  not  looking  for  human  gorillas 
capable  of  super  feats  of  strength. 
They  need  men  with  positive  at- 
titudes and  strong  motivation.  Major 
Tom  Guiney,  Reconnaissance 
Battalion  training  officer,  looks  at  it 
this  way.  “It’s  easy  to  be  hard,  but 
hard  to  be  smart.  We  want  both.” 

This  combination,  mixed  with  the 
demands  of  the  Deep  Recon- 
naissance Platoon,  produces  a 
special  sense  of  belonging  and  pride 
in  being  one  of  the  team.  Cpl. 
Harrison,  a former  U.S.  Army 
Ranger,  says  he  has  found  a home  in 
the  Marines  with  recon.  “We’re  like 
a brotherhood.  We’re  so  tight  that 
everything  we  do  is  automatic.  We 
work  as  a team  all  the  time.  It’s 
second  nature  to  us.” 

Sgt.  Thomas  Minder,  21,  of 
Gardner,  Mont.,  finds  strength  and 
support  in  “brotherhood.”  “I’ve  been 
able  to  accomplish  things  I never 
thought  I was  capable  of  doing 
because  of  the  peer  pressure  and 
motivation  of  the  Marines  I work 
with.  Refore  I joined  the  Marine 
Corps,  if  someone  had  told  me  that 


Deep  Recon  Platoon  Marines  are  trained  to  patrol  beach  sites  for  possible 
amphibious  landings. 


I’d  jump  out  of  an  airplane  at 
midnight  from  2,000  feet  into  the 
ocean  with  a parachute  and  swim 
fins.  I’d  say  he  was  crazy,”  he  ad- 
mitted. “Rut  now  that  my  team 
members  count  on  me  to  do  it,  well, 

I just  do  it.” 

There  are  no  loners  in  Deep 
Reconnaissance  Platoon.  When  a 
team  goes  out  to  perform  an 
assignment,  every  man  has  a specific 
job  in  the  patrol.  He  has  to  be  aible  to 
do  what  is  expected  of  him  with  no 
questions  asked.  Each  man  depends 
on  the  next  for  everything. 

The  work  is  hard  and  not  always 
glamorous,  but  without  the  Recon 
Marines,  the  Marine  Corps  team 
would  not  be  complete.  When  the 
team  performs  as  it  should,  critical 
information  gets  back  to  the 
commanders  who  use  it  to  insure  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  overall 
mission.  That  is  what  makes  the 
mission  elite. 


Small  inflatable  boats  are  used  to 
paddle  into  enemy  territory. 
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One  not-so-lypical  cruise 


by  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 
Lance  Jones 

From  the  very  start,  the  cruise  was 
going  to  be  different  from  any  of  the 
others.  Just  how  different,  though, 
the  crew  of  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Steadfast  soon  found  out. 

Spending  the  winter  4,500  miles 
from  its  homeport  of  St.  Petersburg, 


Fla.  is  not  a typical  patrol  for  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  but  nothing 
proved  to  be  typical  on  the  two-and- 
a-half  month  cruise. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Steadfast  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  its  homeport,  the  84 
crewmembers  were  looking  forward 
to  joining  a U.S.  Naval  Task  Force 
on  an  exercise  in  South  American 


waters.  The  210-foot  medium  en- 
durance cutter  was  part  of  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  Operation  Unitas  XXII  being 
conducted  in  South  America. 

Operation  Unitas,  which  is  an 
annual  mutual  defense  training  and 
information  exchange  program  with 
the  navies  of  several  South  American 
countries,  was  begun  21  years  ago  by 
the  Navy.  This  year  marked  the  first 


All  of  the  Coast  Guardsmen  performed  more  than  one  task  during  Operation  Unitas.  Chief  Petty  Officer  Pope  takes 
range  and  bearing  distances,  then  relays  them  to  the  bridge  of  the  ship. 
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time  a Coast  Guard  cutter  had  been 
assigned  to  the  operation. 

The  crew  made  the  journey,  but 
not  before  making  a highly  unusual 
and  dangerous  seizure  of  a ship 
engaged  in  a large-scale  marijuana 
smuggling  operation. 

The  trip  to  South  America  meant 
the  Steadfast  would  sail  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  enroute  and  during  the  return 
trip.  While  in  these  waters,  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  enforces  U.S. 
laws  regarding  fisheries,  safety 
regulations  and  registration  of  U.S. 
owned  ships — a routine  mission  for 
aU  Coast  Guard  cutters. 

On  June  21,  however,  just  two 
days  out  of  its  homeport,  the 
Steadfast  was  diverted  to  investigate 
the  registration  of  a large  freighter. 
The  Snowflake,  a 351-foot  ship 
which  failed  to  properly  identify  its 
nationality,  also  refused  permission 
for  a Coast  Guard  boarding. 

During  the  next  12  hours,  radio 
transmissions  between  the  Steadfast, 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  in 
Miami,  and  the  Snowflake  con- 
tinued. The  Captain  of  the 
Snowflake  firmly  refused  permission 
to  allow  verification  of  the 
freighter’s  nationality. 

Coast  Guard  officials  in  Miami, 
with  the  permission  from  officials  in 
Washington,  authorized  Cmdr. 
Joseph  L.  Valenti,  skipper  of  the 
Steadfast,  to  fire  warning  shots  in 
front  of  the  freighter,  which  was 
proceeding  on  course  at  11  knots. 

The  two  ships  and  the  95-foot 
Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  Cape  Fox 
had  been  traveling  west  toward 
Central  America  for  more  than  a 
day  while  attempting  to  sort  out  the 
situation. 

The  warning  shots  fired  by  the 
Steadfast’s  gunner’s  mate  on  the  .50- 
caliber  machine  gun  failed  to  halt 
the  large  freighter.  In  response,  the 
Snowflake  increased  its  speed  to  14 
knots. 

Permission  to  fire  into  the  stern 
was  obtained  from  Miami  and 
appropriate  warnings  via  radio 
transmissions,  signal  flags  and  sharp 
blasts  of  the  ship’s  horn  were 


sounded.  The  Snowflake  continued 
as  before.  Ninty-eight  rounds  of 
machine  gun  fire  were  used  to 
convince  the  freighter  to  stop. 

The  boarding  party  from  the  two 
Coast  Guard  ships  soon  determined 
that  the  ship  was  engaged  in 
marijuana  smuggling.  The  crew  was 
arrested  and  the  ship  seized. 

With  all  hands  safe  and  the  ex- 
citement over  for  the  time  being,  the 
crew  began  preparing  for  port  calls 
in  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti;  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic; 
Caracas  and  Amuay,  Venezuela; 
and  Belem,  Natal,  Salvador,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Fortaleza,  Brazil;  as  part  of 
operation  Unitas  XXll. 

The  reason  for  sending  the 
Steadfast  to  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America  was  to  acquaint  the 
governments  and  navies  of  those 
countries  with  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
operations.  Because  of  the  unique 
mission  of  the  Steadfast,  the  crew 
was  kept  busy  during  in-port  visits 
conducting  seminars  on  the  mission 
of  the  ship,  the  operational 
procedures  involved  in  the  search  for 


contraband,  as  well  as  search  and 
rescue  techniques. 

“We  share  common  problems 
with  many  of  the  countries  visited 
and  are  tasked  with  similar 
responsibilities,”  said  Cmdr. 

Valenti.  “All  of  them  were  interested 
in  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, fisheries,  conservation 
zones,  marine  safety  and  regulation 
of  offshore  oil  rigs.  It  is  only  natural 
for  groups  tasked  with  common 
responsibilities  to  want  to  share 
experiences.” 

The  voyage  meant  plenty  of  hard 
work  for  the  entire  crew.  One 
crewmember  who  was  kept 
especially  busy  throughout  the 
voyage  was  hospital  corpsman  Jim 
Goss  of  Freemont,  Calif.  This  cruise 
was  the  first  independent  duty  for 
the  corpsman.  “I  relied  basically  on 
what  was  taught  at  our  “A”  school  in 
New  London,  Conn,  and  the  ex- 
perience I gained  while  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.C.” 

Goss  was  responsible  for  the 
general  medical  welfare  of  the  crew 
including  administering  im- 


Coast  Guardsman  Otilio  Ramos  hails  a large  freighter,  the  Snowflake,  when 
the  Steadfast  was  diverted  to  investigate  the  registration  of  the  ship. 
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munization  shots  to  everyone. 
Testing  and  treating  the  water  used 
at  each  port  also  came  under  his 
purview. 

Seaman  Vincent  Arnold  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  was  tasked  with 
new  responsibilities  during  the  trip. 

“I  learned  to  pipe  VIP’s  aboard, 
lowering  and  raising  the  small  boat, 
and  was  paddleman  (signalling) 
during  our  underway  refueling  with 
the  Navy  tanker,  Marias. 

“I  think  we  were  busier  than  the 


Navy  with  aU  we  had  to  do.” 

This  was  also  the  first  cruise  for 
Otilio  Ramos,  20,  of  New  York  City, 
whose  ability  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  area  proved  to  be  a great 
benefit  for  the  crew  of  the  Steadfast. 

“I  got  involved  in  the  seminars 
since  I’m  able  to  speak  Spanish.  I 
enjoyed  the  involvement  and  ac- 
complishments.” 

Ramos  joined  the  Coast  Guard 
and  picked  the  Steadfast  as  his  first 
choice  of  duty  from  boot  camp.  “I 


wanted  a sea-going  billet  in  Florida. 
This  was  my  reason  for  joining  the 
Coast  Guard.  Being  my  first  trip 
out.  I’ve  gotten  a good  break-in.” 
During  one  liberty,  several  of  the 
crew  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  local  people.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  Coast  Guardsmen 
were  invited  to  join  a small  class 
where  the  students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  practice  their  English 
speaking  ability.  It  was  incidents 
such  as  this,  which  served  to  spread 
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good  will  and  a sense  of  cooperation 
between  the  natives  and  the  visitors. 

While  enroute  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica  on  the  return  voyage  home, 
the  duty  officer  noted  a contact  on 
the  radar  screen.  Moving  to  narrow 
the  distance,  the  Steadfast  used  a 
powerful  search  light  to  illuminate  a 
70-foot  shrimp  trawler.  The  vessel, 
identified  as  the  Lady  Lynn, 
homeported  in  Savannah,  Ga. , was 
boarded  with  little  fanfare. 

A small  boat  crew  was  dispatched 


to  review  the  registration  papers  of 
the  Lady  Lynn  and  her  crew.  The 
smell  of  marijuana  was  followed  by 
discovery  of  bales  of  marijuana 
stacked  in  the  holds  and  throughout 
the  living  quarters  of  the  three-man 
crew.  They  were  arrested,  the 
contraband  and  the  trawler  seized. 

The  remainder  of  the  homeward- 
bound  trip  was  uneventful. 

To  the  crew  of  the  Steadfast,  the 
10- week  cruise  was  one  filled  with 
learning  experiences,  adventure  and 


excitement  on  the  high  seas.  They 
were  provided  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  foreign  lands,  meeting  the 
people  and  comparing  their  life- 
styles to  ours.  They  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  explaining  their  mission, 
demonstrating  their  equipment  and 
discussing  their  jobs  with  fellow 
seamen.  Finally,  they  learned  that 
the  old  adage — expect  the  unex- 
pected— is  as  valid  today  as  it  was 
many  years  ago  when  a pundit  first 
made  that  observation. 


After  12  tension  filled  hours  Coast  Guardsmen  from  the  Steadfast  seized  the  freighter  Snowflake  and  arrested  her 
crewmen  for  smuggling. 
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The  Air  Force’s 

special  kind  of 
engineer 

RED 

HORSE 

by  Staff  Sgt.  Alan  Dockery 


Thoughts  of  construction  usually 
conjure  up  visions  of  people  using 
familiar  hand  tools,  with  large  noisy 
machines  to  carefully,  slowly 
engineer  and  build  a structure. 
When  you  add  the  elements  of 
combat,  it  takes  a special  group  of 
craftsmen  to  handle  the  mission  of 
providing  living  and  working  areas 
for  the  military. 

One  such  unit  is  the  823rd  Civil 
Engineering  Squadron  (Heavy 
Repair),  stationed  at  Hurlburt  Field, 
Fla.  Under  the  operational  control 
of  the  9th  Air  Force  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  the  823rd  CES  is  one 
of  two  active  Air  Force  RED 
HORSE  (Rapid  Engineering 
Deployable  Heavy  Operations 
Repair  Squadron  Engineer)  units  in 
the  United  States. 

The  RED  HORSE  mission 
provides  a highly  mobile,  self- 
sufficient  and  rapidly  deployable 
civil  engineering  capability  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  squadron  can  per- 
form damage  repair  to  restore  U.S. 
controlled  facilities,  heavy  main- 
tenance of  air  bases  and  remote  sites, 
and  supply  engineering  support  for 
aircraft  operations  under  conditions 
ranging  from  jungle  to  desert  to  the 
mountains. 


According  to  Lt.  Col.  William 
Schaal,  deputy  commander  of  the 
823rd  CES,  “We  are  a self-contained 
unit  with  our  own  engineers, 
construction  workers,  ad- 
ministration, transportation,  food 
and  medical  service,  supply, 
training  and  mechanics.  If  we  are 
required  to  deploy  to  a real-world 
situation,  the  squadron  can  gather 
and  launch  an  initial  planning  force 
within  12  hours  followed  by  a work 
force  within  48  hours.” 

Since  RED  HORSE  is  a combat 
unit,  everyone  is  trained  in  direct 
combat  support  skills  as  well  as  their 
peacetime  craft.  Because  of  this, 
there  are  no  women  in  the  squadron 
of  400. 

A real-world  scenario  was 
initiated  recently  when  the  men  of 
the  823rd  CES  participated  in  their 
annual  week-long  training  exercise 
called  “Red  Learn.”  For  Red  Learn 
the  RED  HORSE  squadron 
deployed  to  a wooded  site  north  of 
the  base  and  in  a simulated  combat 
environment  built  a working  and 
living  area,  repaired  a “bombed  out” 
airstrip  and  practiced  defense 
against  “enemy  aggressors”  coming 
from  the  woods. 

“Red  Learn  taught  us  a few  things 
about  engineering  in  a combat 


environment,”  said  2nd  Lt.  Benton 
Bonney,  24,  a 1979  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  “This 
type  of  training  reinforces  the  idea 
that  RED  HORSE  is  a combat  unit.” 

Staying  ready  for  an  “Any  Time, 
Any  Place”  mission  to  support  units 
Uke  the  1st  Special  Operations  Wing 
at  Hurlburt  Field  requires  that  RED 
HORSE  constantly  train  its  men  to 
remain  proficient  in  their  skills  and 
be  ready  to  move  or  fight.  Exercises 
like  Red  Learn  get  the  unit  together 
for  a big  session  to  practice  combat 
skills  and  refine  their  craft  skills  by 
serving  on  temporary  duty  at  other 
bases. 

“RED  HORSE  and  a base  CES  are 
different,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Ray  Petti, 
a pavements  specialist.  “A  base  CES 
handles  maintenance,  while  RED 
HORSE  does  heavy  repair.  We  take 
care  of  most  of  the  Air  Force  military 
construction  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  is  not  handled  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  con- 
tracted to  civilian  firms.  I enjoy 
RED  HORSE.  I work  hard,  but  I see 
a finished  product  when  Tm 
through.” 

Col.  Schaal  added,  “Our  project 
training,  building  or  renovating 
military  facilities  at  other  bases, 
provides  experience  for  the  unit  and 
leaves  a useful  building  for  the 
military.  Also  it  saves  the  govern- 
ment a lot  of  money — somewhere 
around  $8  million  last  year,  if  you 
consider  all  the  work  RED  HORSE 
did  worldwide.” 

Honing  his  trade  by  working  in 
RED  HORSE  has  made  Staff  Sgt. 
Mike  Small,  23,  proud  of  his  work  as 
a mason.  The  graduate  of  Hampton 
High  School,  Hampton,  Va.  says, 
“RED  HORSE  helped  me  learn 
more  about  masonry.  When  I was 
assigned  to  a regular  CES,  I did 
patch  work  and  repair  of  older 
facilities.  Since  arriving  here  I have 
done  construction,  tile  work  at  a 
remote  training  site  and  I built  a 
security  vault  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  The  vault  required 
careful  attention  to  detail  and  rigid 
standards.” 
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Several  hundred  pounds  of  explosives 
repaired  by  RED  HORSE  personnel. 

Airman  1st  Class  Tim  Hudson,  20, 
from  Batavia,  Ohio,  has  been  with 
RED  HORSE  the  past  year  since  he 
completed  his  basic  technical  school. 
As  a heavy  equipment  operator,  the 
1979  graduate  of  Cleremont  High 
School  in  Batavia  says,  “I’m  glad 
that  I came  to  RED  HORSE.  Here  I 
have  become  qualified  on  more 
types  of  machinery  than  I would 
have  seen  at  most  civil  engineer 
squadrons. 

“RED  HORSE  has  given  me  a lot 


were  used  to  simulate  a bomb  crater  on 
(Photo  by  Senior  Airman  Rob  Taylor) 
of  very  valuable  experience  and,  by 
the  nature  of  the  mission,  I have 
learned  about  the  whole  civil 
engineer  job,”  commented  Airman 
1st  Class  Hudson.  In  RED  HORSE, 
when  your  primary  job  is  done  you 
help  out  somewhere  else  and 
gradually  learn  about  paving, 
bricklaying,  carpentry  or  any  of  the 
specialties  in  this  unique  unit. 

To  expound  on  the  versatility  of 
training  available  in  the  squadron. 
Senior  Airman  Dennis  Lee  told 


a runway  which  was  then  swept  off  and 

about  a duty  assignment  away  from 
Hurlburt  Field.  The  22-year-old 
graduate  of  Greenbrier  High  School, 
Greenbrier,  Tenn.  said,  “My  most 
interesting  TDY  (temporary  duty) 
was  to  Egypt,  where  we  rebuilt  a 
bombed  out  base  into  a usable 
airfield.  I didn’t  spend  much  time  at 
my  job  as  a heavy  equipment 
mechanic  because  the  vehicles  held 
up  very  well.  If  I wasn’t  busy,  I 
helped  erect  expandable  buildings 
and  do  carpenter  work.  In  RED 
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RED 


HORSE  everyone  pitches  in  to  get 
the  job  done.” 

But  when  it  comes  to  repairing 
RED  HORSE  equipment  in  the 
middle  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  you 
can’t  get  more  qualified  mechanics 
than  men  like  Senior  Airman  Lee. 
“The  Air  Force  is  interested  in  me 
and  trains  me  well.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  Air  Force  courses,  I have 
attended  six  Mack  schools  for  special 
mechanical  jobs.  I am  a certified 
technician  with  Mack,  who  built 
several  of  our  vehicles,”  he  added. 

Being  part  of  a mobile  unit  has  its 
disadvantages.  “TDYscan  create 
problems,”  says  Staff  Sgt.  Small. 
“Being  away  from  the  family  is  one 
of  the  big  ones,  but  since  my  wife  is 
in  the  Air  Force  she  understands  and 
supports  what  I do.  Also,  attending 
college  in  my  spare  time  requires 
some  very  careful  planning.” 

“The  hardest  part  for  me  to  adjust 


to  was  the  strict  military  attitude  of 
RED  HORSE,”  said  Airman  1st 
Class  Hudson.  Senior  Airman  Lee 
commented,  “When  you  are  the  best 
you  have  to  look  and  act  it.” 

Others  quickly  point  out  that  the 
inconveniences  generated  by  being  a 
member  of  RED  HORSE  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  responsibility  and 
practical  experience  one  can  gain. 

Second  Lt.  Booney,  who  earned 
his  Master’s  degree  in  engineering 
from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  last  year,  has  been  with 
RED  HORSE  less  than  a year,  but 
looks  forward  to  the  challenges  and 
possible  hardships  to  come.  “I  use 
much  of  my  college  education  here. 
As  an  officer  about  a third  of  my 
time  is  spent  in  actual  engineering 
design,  a third  in  military  duties  and 
the  rest  in  engineering  management, 
which  is  supervising  a project. 

“RED  HORSE  certainly  has 


exposed  me  to  things  that  I wouldn’t 
have  experienced  as  a civilian, 
where  I would  be  behind  a drafting 
board  doing  design  work,”  con- 
tinued the  lieutenant.  “In  RED 
HORSE,  I make  decisions  based  on 
the  needs  and  plans  of  other  people, 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
several  sections  to  get  a mission 
done.  My  biggest  challenge  was 
building  and  maintaining  a tent  city 
for  the  exercise  Solid  Shield  (a  joint 
military  exercise  held  last  year). 
There  we  started  with  an  open  field 
and  a water  source,  and  made  a 
home  for  hundreds  of  troops.” 

According  to  Col.  Schaal,  “One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  RED 
HORSE  is  that  we  teach  a man  to  be 
a manager  through  practical  ex- 
perience. After  he  learns  his  skill,  he 
is  rapidly  put  in  charge  of  a project, 
seeing  that  it  is  completed  to 
standards.  Officers  and  enlisted  both 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
skills  that  cannot  be  taught  in  a 
classroom.  They  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience.  We  gain  lots  of  that 
here  and  put  it  into  practice  all  over 
the  world.” 

RED  HORSE  is  truly  a unique 
unit  manned  by  some  of  the  Air 
Force’s  best  craftsmen  who  strive  to 
maintain  the  “Can  Do”  motto  of  the 
squadron  at  home  and  on  projects 
around  the  world. 


Top:  Airman  1st  Class  David 
Murray  drives  a fork  lift  filled  with 
construction  materials  to  the 
bombed  out  runway.  His  M-I6  rifle 
is  at  the  ready  position  in  case  of  a 
sniper  attack.  (Photo  by  Capt. 
Stephen  McCandless)  Right:  A 
RED  HORSE  Rapid  Runway  Repair 
crew  lays  matting  over  a bomb 
crater  in  a runway. 
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RED  HORSE  erected  this  tent  city,  that  served  as  home  Using  its  own  support  personnel,  RED  HORSE  set  up  a 
during  their  training  exercise,  in  just  a few  hours.  dining  facility  near  the  work  area. 


RED  HORSE  personnel  begin  huUding  the  tent  city  which  will  house  their  unit  while  in  the  field, 
use  many  Air  Force  careerfields  in  their  ranks. 


RED  HORSE  units 
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